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Abstract 


Historically speaking, criminological theory tends to pay great attention to 
identifying the various sources of criminal motivation while downplaying the 
opportunity to carry out crime in particular situations. However, perspec- 
tives that address situational opportunity have gained tremendous traction 
in the field over the past several decades to the point that there is now a 
substantial body of theory and research on the issue. This article reviews 
such theory and research within the context of four overlapping yet distinct 
lines of inquiry. First, we review scholarship that uses situational opportu- 
nity to understand individual victimization. Second, we discuss theory and 
research that link situational opportunity and high-crime places. Third, we 
explore scholarship that embraces a multicontextual opportunity perspective 
to understand crime and victimization events within neighborhood contexts. 
Fourth, we examine work that integrates situational opportunity into expla- 
nations of offending. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Every crime is an intersection of two factors in time and space: an offender’s motivation to com- 
mit a crime and the opportunity to carry out the desired act in a particular situation (Felson & 
Clarke 1998). Traditional criminology focuses on the first factor, the motivation or propensity to 
offend. Thus, theories of crime tend to be theories of motivation, which assume that variations in 
motivation or controls on motivations explain variations in criminal behavior, whether through 
individual or ecological differences. 

In contrast, the causal role of situational opportunity has been viewed as nonessential and 
scholarship that addresses it has historically been marginalized (Clarke & Felson 2011). In fact, 
the study of situational opportunity is at times still labeled (including by those who practice 
it) as a particular type of criminology or even a distinct type of science, reinforcing its original 
position outside the criminological mainstream. Situational opportunity theories are often termed 
environmental criminology because of their focus on the ways in which the structure of the physical 
and social environment affects the availability of criminal opportunities (Bottoms 1994). Another 
associated term is crime science (Clarke 2010), which refers to the study of crime events themselves 
and why criminal acts occur. This line of study is also referred to as crime-event criminology, which 
explicitly denotes the focus on incidents, rather than using traditional criminology’s focus on the 
causes of criminal behavior (Wilcox & Gialopsos 2015; see also Sacco & Kennedy 2002). 

Despite this longstanding tendency for the study of criminal opportunities—particularly with 
respect to the context in which a criminal event occurs—to be viewed differently and peripherally 
to criminology’s core, the relevance of situational opportunity within mainstream criminology 
is obvious today. The extensive support of a lifestyle-routine activities theory (L-RAT) of crime 
victimization, the burgeoning of crime-and-place research, and the practical utility of a situational 
approach to crime prevention have created a context that increasingly supports efforts to incor- 
porate opportunity into the criminological enterprise. Indeed, some scholarship now integrates 
the notion of situational opportunity within theories of criminal offending, further eroding the 
once-stark divide between studies of situational opportunity and mainstream criminology. This 
review takes stock of such theoretical (and practical) developments within criminology. 

We present this review over the course of four major sections, the order of which approximates 
the chronology of criminological thinking about situational opportunity. First, we discuss in de- 
tail situational opportunity with respect to understanding individual victimization—an idea that 
emerged around 1980 but is still vibrant today (e.g., Cohen et al. 1981). Second, we discuss theory 
and research linking situational opportunity and high-crime places. This line of inquiry was taking 
root by the mid-1990s and is now fully entrenched within the criminological landscape (e.g., Eck 
& Weisburd 1995, Sherman et al. 1989, Weisburd et al. 2016). Third, we highlight a multicontex- 
tual opportunity theoretical perspective on crime events. Formally introduced in the early 2000s, 
this work considers individual opportunity for victimization or place-level opportunity for crime 
in broader-area contexts (Wilcox et al. 2003). Fourth, we address work that integrates situational 
opportunity into explanations for offending behavior. Some of this work emerged around the 
dawn of the twenty-first century, and other scholarship has gained particular prominence within 
the past decade (Osgood et al. 1996, Wikstrém et al. 2012). 


OPPORTUNITY AND INDIVIDUAL VICTIMIZATION 


Now forty years after first publication, the impact of Cohen & Felson’s (1979) initially contro- 
versial statement of routine activities theory (RAT) is undeniable. Their article boldly called into 
question criminology’s near-exclusive focus on explaining motivation. Using a human ecological 
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perspective (Hawley 1950), they argued that crime events were produced by the intersection in 
time and space of a motivated offender, an attractive target, and a lack of capable guardianship (see 
also Felson 1994, 2017). In unprecedented fashion, they treated offender motivation as a given and 
instead focused on opportunity in the form of offenders’ access to suitable, insufficiently guarded 
targets. Cohen & Felson’s 1979 article went on to serve as the bedrock of work in the situational op- 
portunity tradition, with important integration and reconceptualization along the way. Arguably, 
the first important alteration to Cohen & Felson’s ideas integrated them with lifestyle-exposure 
theory, yielding an L-RAT of individual victimization. Almost two decades later, that individ- 
ual victimization theory was enhanced with insights from Gottfredson & Hirschi’s (1990) low 
self-control theory. The details behind these various integrations, and the associated scholarship, 
follow. 


Lifestyle-Routine Activities Theory 


Cohen & Felson’s original statement of RAT was distinctively macrostructural in character. Their 
famous article emerged within the context of a larger collaborative research program within the 
Department of Sociology at University of Illinois that aimed to understand the associations among 
large-scale social-behavioral temporal trends in the United States (e.g., Cohen et al. 1980, Land 
& Felson 1976). One social-behavioral trend of interest was the change in crime rates within the 
post-World War II United States, leading them to conduct several analyses of national crime 
rates over the 1947-1974 period. Among the first studies to emerge from this overarching line 
of inquiry—setting the stage for Cohen & Felson’s (1979) work—was an analysis by Land & 
Felson (1976) of the opportunity structures for crime as indicated by changes in annual national 
police expenditures. In many ways, Cohen & Felson’s (1979) RAT can be seen as an extension of 
Land & Felson’s (1976) opportunity structures perspective—an extension whereby opportunity 
was posited to emerge from social circumstances beyond levels of formal social control. Instead, 
Cohen & Felson focused on how opportunity for crime was structured by large-scale shifts in 
routine daily activity. In particular, their macrolevel analysis famously highlighted that changes in 
household (public) activity were positively related to changes in national crime rates, 1947-1974. 

While the University of Illinois scholars were developing the idea that macrolevel changes in 
routine activity were related to macrolevel shifts in crime opportunities, scholars at State Univer- 
sity of New York at Albany were concurrently developing similar ideas to account for patterns 
of personal victimization within a national sample. For example, in Victims of Personal Crime, 
Hindelang et al. (1978) offered a lifestyle-exposure theory of victimization risk. Their theory ex- 
plained differential risk of victimization as a function of variation in lifestyles that exposed people 
to those likely to offend against them. Hindelang et al. (1978) claimed that those most at risk of 
victimization were more likely to have lifestyles that consisted of more time in public (especially 
at night), more time away from family or household members, and greater proximity to and/or 
association with high-offending groups (e.g., young males). 

In brief, RAT was explicated originally as a macrolevel perspective aimed at making sense out 
of temporal trends in national rates of crime. Lifestyle-exposure theory was put forth indepen- 
dently of, but at nearly the same time as, an explanation of differential risk of victimization. Both 
theories rested on the idea that lifestyles and routine activities create opportunities for crime and 
victimization. Thus, in 1981, Cohen et al. put forth an L-RAT of individual risk of victimiza- 
tion that merged ideas from their original RAT with Hindelang et al.’s (1978) lifestyle-exposure 
theory. L-RAT proposed that victimization risk was a function of the extent to which individuals 
were exposed to motivated offenders, lived in proximity to motivated offenders, exhibited target 
suitability, and lacked adequate guardianship (Cohen et al. 1981). 
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The late 1980s and early 1990s marked the start of the current ongoing era in which crimi- 
nologists analyze detailed victimization survey data using L-RAT as a primary theoretical guide. 
Prominent early examples of such work come from studies using British Crime Survey data, all 
showing that nighttime activity outside the house was positively related to a variety of types of 
victimization (Sampson 1987, Sampson & Lauritsen 1990, Sampson & Wooldredge 1987). Later, 
Miethe & McDowall (1993) examined individual victimization risk among Seattle residents in 
relation to measures of lifestyle and routine activity that were, at the time, unprecedented in terms 
of detail. They reported that risky public activity (going out to bars, visiting public places where 
teens hang out, taking public transit) was positively related to violent victimization, and number 
of nights the home was left unoccupied and the number of expensive goods one owned (e.g., TV, 
computer, motorcycle) were both positively related to burglary victimization. Additionally, the 
number of household safety precautions that respondents reported (e.g., installing extra locks, 
window bars) was negatively related to burglary victimization. Many of their findings—and the 
findings of others using the 1990 Seattle victimization data—were consistent with the idea that 
situational opportunity for victimization emerged from exposure to offenders via risky activity 
outside the home, target attractiveness, and inadequate guardianship (see also Miethe & Meier 
1994, Outlaw et al. 2002, Wilcox et al. 2007, Wilcox Rountree et al. 1994). 

Subsequent studies using other adult population samples from a variety of sites worldwide sup- 
port L-RAT. For example, Tseloni et al. (2004) examined burglary victimization across residents 
in England and Wales, the United States, and the Netherlands. They found that risk was positively 
associated with living in close proximity to the inner city (i.e., proximity to motivated offenders), 
engaging in few protective measures, and engaging in lower levels of social guardianship. Similarly, 
analysis of a survey of adults in China found that activities such as eating out, taking the bus, and 
work travel were positively related to theft victimization, whereas use of self-defense tactics was 
negatively related to assault victimization (Messner et al. 2007). Other work has considered the 
applicability of L-RAT to the virtual world. Several studies have shown that online victimization— 
typically in the form of fraud or identity theft—is related to online activities that increase exposure 
to motivated offenders in contexts of inadequate guardianship. Specifically, online victimizations 
appear correlated with risky online activities such as internet banking, instant messaging, online 
shopping, and downloading files (Pratt et al. 2010, Reyns 2011). 

Fisher and colleagues’ landmark studies of national samples of college women also produced 
impactful findings regarding the importance of situational opportunity with respect to individual 
victimization risk while also drawing much-needed attention to crime in the ivory tower. For exam- 
ple, an initial survey, administered in 1994 on a nationally representative sample of 3,472 students 
across 12 universities, revealed the following: (a) Risky lifestyles in the form of number of nights 
spent partying on campus and taking recreational drugs were positively related to violent victimiza- 
tion; (4) proximity to offenders, in terms of living in an all-male or coed dorm, was positively related 
to theft victimization; (c) target attractiveness, as measured by amount of money spent per week, was 
positively related to theft victimization; and (d) guardianship in terms of attending a nonmanda- 
tory crime awareness/prevention program was negatively related to violent victimization, and 
guardianship in terms of asking someone to watch unattended property was negatively related to 
theft victimization (Fisher et al. 1998). Later, Fisher and colleagues’ National College Women 
Sexual Victimization (NCWSV) study involved surveying 4,446 female college students across 
233 colleges and universities (Fisher et al. 1999). The NCWSV study has produced a number of 
analyses that support their earlier study’s findings. Women who were more exposed to predomi- 
nantly male settings (e.g., all-male dorms, fraternity parties), were involved in dating relationships, 
had higher propensities for substance use, and lived alone were more likely to experience sexual 
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victimization, recurrent victimization, and stalking victimization (Fisher et al. 2010a,b; Fisher & 
Stewart 2007). 

Additional research using other samples of college students supports the findings of Fisher 
and colleagues. Risky activity in the form of partying (especially drinking) and exposure to male- 
dominant settings often increases college students’ risks of sexual and stalking victimization (e.g., 
Krebs et al. 2009; Mustaine & Tewksbury 1999a,b; Schwartz & Pitts 1995) as well as general 
violent and property victimization (Mustaine & Tewksbury 1998, 1999b). Similar to L-RAT 
research on general populations, recent research on college students has begun to examine the 
situational opportunity for online victimization. Reyns et al. (2011) reported that cyberstalking 
victimization among college students was positively associated with variables measuring online 
exposure to risk (e.g., number of online networks), proximity to motivated offenders (e.g., adding 
strangers to online networks), weak guardianship (e.g., online tracking), and one’s own online 
deviance. 

Beyond studies linking situational opportunity and victimization among adult and college 
samples, opportunity for adolescent victimization has also been the focus of considerable research. 
This research shows consistently that delinquent lifestyles are among the riskiest as they relate to 
victimization of adolescents. Numerous studies of adolescents over the past 30 years report that 
involvement in delinquent activities and association with delinquent peers put youths at greater 
risk of experiencing any victimization as well as repeated victimization, presumably because such 
activities and associations expose youths to more victimization opportunities (Augustine et al. 
2002; Henson et al. 2010; Jensen & Brownfield 1986; Lauritsen et al. 1991, 1992; Ousey et al. 
2008; Schreck et al. 2003; Tillyer et al. 2010, 2011, 2016, 2017; Turanovic et al. 2017; Wilcox 
et al. 2009, 2014; but see Ousey et al. 2011 for partial evidence to the contrary). The literature 
on adolescent victimization, particularly school-based victimization, also highlights the fact that 
school-related extracurricular activities often enhance the risk of victimization, perhaps because 
such activities expose youths to peers during off-hours when adult supervision of activities is 
minimal (e.g., Burrow & Apel 2008; Peguero & Popp 2012; Peterson et al. 2017; Tillyer et al. 
2010, 2011; Welsh 2001; Wilcox et al. 2009). Finally, research is fairly consistent in showing that 
adolescents who are exposed to drugs, weapons, and gangs are at increased risk for victimization 
(Burrow & Apel 2008; Ousey et al. 2008; Schreck et al. 2003; Spano et al. 2008; Taylor et al. 2007, 
2008; Wilcox et al. 2014). The effect of actual gang membership on victimization has been the 
subject of rigorous recent debate, with implications regarding the role of situational opportunity. 
Several studies suggest that the effect of gang membership on victimization is due to the self- 
selection of risk-takers into gangs, and others claim that gangs actually facilitate victimization 
(Gibson et al. 2009, Ozer & Engel 2011). The most recent study on this issue, by Wu & Pyrooz 
(2016), reported that 27% of the contemporaneous effects of gang membership on victimization 
was due to selection and 73% of the effect was endogenous to gang membership. The authors 
concluded that risky behaviors affect selection into gangs but that riskiness is also enhanced by 
gang membership. 


Low Self-Control and Lifestyle-Routine Activities Theory 


A central question in L-RAT literature is why some individuals engage in routines or lifestyles 
that expose them to increased risk of victimization. In 1999, Schreck borrowed from Gottfredson 
& Hirschi’s (1990) influential general theory of crime to identify a previously ignored factor: low 
self-control (see also Schreck et al. 2006). Although a potential source of criminal behavior, low 
self-control was conceptualized as a general propensity that led individuals to make many other 
bad choices in their lives. Called analogous behaviors, these actions were held to be caused—like 
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crime—by an inability to consider the consequences of impulsively pursuing immediate gratifica- 
tion (e.g., drinking excessively, getting into accidents, failing to show up for work). Schreck (1999) 
inspired an extensive line of inquiry in which scholars explored the link between low self-control 
and victimization (see Pratt et al. 2014 for an overview). 

An important insight emerging from this literature was that the impact of low self-control 
on victimization would likely be indirect, largely by fostering bad lifestyle choices that make 
individuals vulnerable to crime. Many of the predictors of victimization identified by L-RAT 
would seemingly be increased by low self-control (e.g., partying late at night, associating with 
offenders, failing to take security precautions). Put another way, individuals with low self-control 
self-select into situations in which the opportunity to be victimized is high. 

Pratt et al.’s (2014) meta-analysis, in which they quantitatively synthesized 311 effect sizes 
reported in 66 studies drawn from 42 independent data sets, is the defining empirical assessment. 
Consistent with Schreck’s (1999) thesis, they found an overall mean effect size for low self-control 
of 0.154 (CI 0.104 to 0.201). Although meaningful, this “effect is lower than estimates of self- 
control on crime,” which are “consistently above 0.250 (see Pratt and Cullen 2000)” (Pratt et al. 
2014, p. 99). Notably, the impact of self-control on victimization was mediated by factors linked 
to risky lifestyles (e.g., offending behavior, substance use, associating with deviant peers). This 
finding lends support to the view that self-control has an indirect effect on victimization through 
L-RAT variables. 

Still, important questions remain. It is not clear, for example, how much of self-control’s effect 
on victimization is due to individuals with low self-control selecting into risky situations or to 
how they act once in those situations (e.g., do not attend to signs of danger, aggravate potential 
offenders as a result of their impulsive actions). Similarly unclear is how the effect of self-control 
is specified by type of victimization. As an example, Kulig et al. (2017) found that low self-control 
was related to risky lifestyles but that those lifestyles did not consistently reduce the direct effect 
of self-control on bullying victimization specifically. A pervasive effect of low self-control, net of 
lifestyles, is reported in other studies of particular types of victimization (e.g., Tillyer et al. 2010, 
2016). 

A related issue is whether alternative measures of propensity other than self-control, such as 
personality characteristics, affect exposure to opportunities for crime victimization. Along these 
lines, Wilcox et al. (2014) found that conscientiousness and agreeableness were negatively indi- 
rectly related to victimization via situational opportunity as measured by exposure to delinquent 
peers. Additionally, van Gelder and colleagues (2015) found that anxiety and depression were 
related to a tendency toward experiencing victimization, net of lifestyle and routine activities. 
In this latter study, accounting for such psychological dispositions reduced the effect sizes of L- 
RAT variables, indicating an interconnectedness but not necessarily one in which the effects of 
psychological dispositions are mediated by exposure to opportunity (van Gelder et al. 2015). 

Finally, researchers have considered the role of self-control in repeat victimization. Once again, 
the evidence to date supports the importance of low self-control, but the underlying theoretical 
mechanism remains unclear. Tillyer and colleagues (2016, 2017) have conducted several studies 
revealing positive effects of low self-control on repeat victimization, net of measures of criminal 
lifestyle, school-related activity, and guardianship. Tillyer et al. (2016, p. 98) suggest that “[T]hose 
with low self-control are more likely to engage in risky activities that expose them to motivated 
offenders in the absence of guardianship, and that they are less capable of recognizing and altering 
these risky routines following the initial victimization.” In contrast, using data drawn from the 
Gang Resistance Education and Training program, Turanovic & Pratt (2014) found that follow- 
ing an initial victimization, self-control affected whether victims actually changed risky lifestyles 
(reducing risky socializing, substance use, involvement in violent behaviors, and violent friends). 
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Their analysis revealed that “these changes are powerful determinants of repeat victimization that 
fully mediate the influence of self-control” (Turanovic & Pratt 2014, p. 45). 


CRIMINOLOGY OF PLACE 


As detailed above, Cohen & Felson’s (1979) original RAT had tremendous impact through its 
merger with lifestyle-exposure theory (and later low self-control theory) and its utility in under- 
standing situational opportunity for individual victimization. By the mid-1990s, another important 
line of inquiry stemming from RAT was taking form—one centered on situational opportunity 
for crime incidents at particular locations. 


Hot Spots and Heterogeneity 


Sherman et al. (1989) started the trend of delineating microspatial hot spots by linking all calls 
for service to Minneapolis police during a one-year period to specific locations (i.e., addresses). 
They found that 50% of all calls for service came from just 3% of all places in the city. Since that 
classic study, additional evidence of microspatial crime concentration has mounted. For example, 
Weisburd and colleagues (2004, 2012; Groff et al. 2010) analyzed crime on street segments in 
Seattle over the course of a decade and a half. They found that crime was highly concentrated 
among a small percentage of street segments and that street-segment-level clustering tended to 
exhibit stability over time. That said, there were street segments that exhibited more volatility 
in crime incidents. Those volatile segments seemed particularly important for understanding 
citywide dynamics. Specifically, a small group of segments where crime was declining over time 
appeared linked to Seattle’s overall crime decline. 

In compatible analyses, Braga and colleagues (2010, 2011) analyzed both robbery and gun 
assault incidents in Boston over a 28-year period and, again, found concentration at the street- 
segment level. In particular, just 1% ofall Boston street segments accounted for 50% of commercial 
robberies, and 8% of street segments accounted for 66% of all street robberies (Braga et al. 2011). 
Gun assaults were also highly concentrated at particular street segments or intersections, but that 
concentration was stable for some places and volatile for others. The volatile places accounted for 
just 3% of places citywide but accounted for 50% of all incidents and appeared to drive Boston’s 
overall trend in gun violence during the study period (Braga et al. 2010). Most recently, a nuanced 
analysis of crime locations in Vancouver, BC, from 2003 to 2013 revealed spatial stability in the 
concentration of crime at specific places when considering all locations in the city (Andresen et al. 
2017). When analysis was restricted to locations experiencing any crime, spatial stability in crime 
concentration was apparent only in recent years. 

What accounts for the concentration of crime at hot spots? Three interrelated perspectives are 
discussed below: (a) crime pattern theory, (6) environmental design theory, and (c) place manage- 
ment theory. Each of these perspectives overlaps with Cohen & Felson’s (1979) original RAT and 
also articulates a view of situational opportunity that is particularly relevant for understanding the 
distribution of crime across small-scale locations. 


Crime Pattern Theory 


Crime pattern theory combines ideas from RAT with a rational choice perspective on crimi- 
nal decision-making to explain that reasoning offenders look to cues about crime opportunity 
in the physical and social environments in which they carry out daily routines (Brantingham & 
Brantingham 1981; Brantingham & Brantingham 1993, 1999). It assumes that offenders choose 
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targets for their crimes through a hierarchical decision-making process in which particular geo- 
graphic areas are chosen and then specific targets within those areas are selected (Clarke & Cornish 
1985). As such, offenders have been described as foragers, who “must find a good hunting ground 
before starting to chase prey” (Bernasco & Block 2009, p. 96). The process is said to be rational 
in that perceived effort, risk, and reward drive decisions about the areas in which to operate and 
the specific targets to select. 

Crime pattern theory goes further in suggesting that offenders do not roam widely and ran- 
domly but tend to find their targets within familiar space (Brantingham & Brantingham 1981; 
Brantingham & Brantingham 1993, 1999). Familiar space is often that which is encountered 
through the course of daily activities. Nodes are central places of routine activity (e.g., home, 
school, workplace, shopping center, recreational facilities, and entertainment venues), and paths 
are travel routes that connect various nodes. Together, nodes and paths make up an individual’s 
activity space. Beyond that, an individual’s awareness space is the area within visual range of an 
activity space. Because awareness space is routinely visible, it is also familiar. Crime pattern theory 
suggests that an offender is most likely to commit crime at locations within his or her awareness 
space that offer notable supplies of suitable targets while also lacking adequate control. Locations 
within close range of the nodes and paths making up the offender’s awareness space are thought 
to offer particularly rich supplies of targets, thus generating opportunity. Thus, with place of res- 
idence considered the anchor point within an offender’s awareness space, locations within close 
range of the other nodes and paths near that home are often targeted. 

Indirect support for crime pattern theory can be drawn from a number of studies, span- 
ning nearly 40 years, that link particular land uses to crime. Such work reveals that blocks (or 
similar small-scale units) with nonresidential land uses—such as bars, fast-food restaurants, and 
schools—often experience more crime incidents (Brantingham & Brantingham 1982, Grubesic 
& Pridemore 2011, Roncek & LoBosco 1983, Roncek & Maier 1991, Smith et al. 2000, Stucky 
& Ottensmann 2009). These findings are in line with the idea that busy nodes provide target- 
rich microenvironments for criminals. Similarly, blocks on or near major roads (i.e., segments 
with through-movement potential) or transit stations (e.g., bus or train stops) tend to suffer more 
crimes (Bernasco & Block 2011, Stucky & Ottensmann 2009, Summers & Johnson 2017; but see 
Ridgeway & MacDonald 2017 for conflicting evidence). Other work shows that distance does 
matter—the effect of such nodes and paths on crime is strongest for locations in the immediate 
vicinity (Xu & Griffiths 2017). 

Although studies pointing to the criminogenic nature of nodes and paths are aligned with the 
tenets of crime pattern theory, Bernasco and colleagues have undertaken a series of particularly 
compelling studies of crime location choice among offenders in both Chicago and The Hague. This 
body of work tests more directly many of crime pattern theory’s assertions by examining geocoded 
crime locations in relation to geocoded home addresses of apprehended offenders. A distinct 
journey-to-crime case is created for each offender-offense combination, and an offender’s selection 
of crime location is modeled as a discrete choice among a limited set of alternative locations. 

Bernasco & Block (2009) compared the characteristics of census tracts in Chicago in which 
robbers chose to either undertake or not undertake an attack. Using data on cleared cases from 1996 
to 1998, they found that proximity to home was important: Robbers tended to choose locations 
in census tracts where they lived, and distance from the centroid of their home tract was inversely 
related to location choice. They also indicated that robbers chose locations in areas that seemed 
to offer a greater supply of suitable targets for robbery—such as areas with more evidence of 
drug and prostitution markets and locations with more retail activity (see also Bernasco & Block 
2011). Finally, this study indicated that robbers were less likely to choose areas with stronger 
guardianship, as measured by collective efficacy. 
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Similar discrete-choice models of crime locations have been examined with data from The 
Hague in the Netherlands. Initial analyses out of the Netherlands supported the idea that burglars, 
in particular, choose areas within close proximity of their residence—a finding that has held across 
analyses of data from The Hague using various spatial units as potential crime location choices 
(Bernasco 2010a, Bernasco & Nieuwbeerta 2005). In additional work, Bernasco (2010b) explored 
the extent to which residential mobility makes offenders’ activity and awareness spaces dynamic 
rather than static, with implications for crime location choices. His analysis revealed that offenders 
were attracted to both current and former residential areas in comparison to otherwise comparable 
areas. Offenders were more likely to commit a crime in their current residential area than in areas 
where they had formerly lived, but they were more likely to commit crime in an area of former 
residence than somewhere they had never lived. Bernasco (2010b) also reported that history and 
recency of former residence mattered. For example, offenders were more likely to commit crime 
in an area of former residence if they had lived there a long time or if they had only recently left 
the area. Finally, areas proximal to the areas of current and former residence were more often 
chosen by offenders than areas further away from either location (see also Bernasco & Kooistra 
2010). 

Two more recent discrete-choice analyses of crimes in The Hague have further extended 
Bernasco’s (2010b) findings by considering how awareness space, and by extension crime location 
choice, is affected by additional factors. Lammers and colleagues (2015) proposed that the locations 
of former crimes are important aspects of offender awareness spaces and therefore are likely related 
to subsequent crime searches. They found that offenders were more than seven times more likely to 
reoffend in an area where they had offended previously. The odds of the same area being targeted 
were stronger when the time between prior and next offense was short or when the frequency of 
offending in the area was great. Second, Menting and colleagues (2016, p. 428) reported that the 
current residential areas of family members were also related to crime location choices, suggesting 
that “familial residential areas are important activity nodes in offenders’ awareness spaces.” The 
effect of residential areas where children lived was particularly strong in comparison to the effect 
of residential areas where parents and siblings lived. 

Somewhat similar work out of The Hague has used geography-inspired gravity models to 
examine aggregate patterns regarding offenders’ journeys to crime. These models examine as the 
outcome the number of crime trips between two geographic areas, with a specific focus on what 
factors either attract or restrict offender mobility—mobility in the sense of committing crime 
outside their immediate neighborhood of residence (referred to as crime flow). Reynald et al. 
(2008) analyzed data on the flow of crime between 94 neighborhoods during the 1996-2004 
period. Increased geographic distance between two areas significantly limited the flow of crime 
between them. Additionally, ethnic and economic differences between areas restricted crime flow, 
presumably because offenders viewed such dissimilarities as social barriers. Qualitative research on 
offender crime searches supports the idea that areas that are different ethnically and economically 
than the offender’s area of residence are perceived as risky—offenders express concerns of sticking 
out and arousing suspicion (Rengert & Wasilchick 2000, Wright & Decker 1997). 

Ackerman & Rossmo (2015) conducted a study using an alternative, complementary method 
for testing aspects of crime pattern theory. They estimated residence-to-crime distance among 
Dallas offenders in multilevel models that specified that distance might vary by both offender 
and neighborhood characteristics. They found that the distance offenders traveled to commit 
crime varied across neighborhoods of residence, with neighborhood-level percent commercial land 
reducing the distance traveled by offenders and percent vacant land increasing distance traveled. As 
Ackerman & Rossmo (2015, p. 256) note, “Offenders who target businesses for robbery, burglary, 
and theft, and those who victimize patrons of commercial establishments, should find more crime 
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opportunities as the percentage of commercial property increases and the percentage of vacant 
land decreases. For this reason, offenders residing in areas characterized by fewer commercial 
locations are likely to travel further.” 

A final group of studies emphasized the important nuance embedded within crime pattern 
theory that hot spots are most likely to develop at “the confluence of high crime potentials from 
some multiplicity of predisposing environmental conditions and activities operating at different 
elemental levels” (Brantingham & Brantingham 1999, p. 11). Crime pattern theory as articulated 
by the Brantinghams suggests crime is likely to concentrate at locations where there is an overlay 
of high-crime potential in the form of nodes, paths, and the larger environment in which crime- 
generating nodes and paths are situated. The Brantinghams refer to this broader environmental 
context in which nodes and paths are located as the environmental backcloth. They describe the 
backcloth as a complex spectrum of area characteristics affecting broader patterns of movement 
and thus the aggregate extent to which offenders and targets are likely to converge. They suggest 
that it is the composite of these layers of crime potential—from nodes, paths, and backcloth—that 
produces a hot spot. 

Several studies support this idea, in part, by showing that crime incidents are more likely to 
cluster when there is a combination of multiple busy nodes and paths. For example, Weisburd 
and colleagues (2012) revealed that crime tended to cluster chronically on Seattle street segments 
near public facilities (nodes) and along segments that were arterial roads or bus routes (paths) (see 
also Hart & Miethe 2014). Pridemore & Grubesic (2012a) found that the effect of alcohol outlet 
density on assault incidents across Cincinnati block groups varied according to land use in the 
area. In this regard, they reported that the positive association between alcohol outlet density and 
assaults was stronger in block groups with more public housing and heavy industry and weaker in 
block groups with a higher proportion of single-family residences. 

Other recent analysis of crime incidents in Cincinnati examined the ways in which nodes, paths, 
and backcloth combine to affect criminal opportunity. Pridemore & Grubesic (2012b) found that 
the positive effect of alcohol outlet density on assaults at the block-group level in Cincinnati was at- 
tenuated in block groups with stronger levels of social organization. Deryol and colleagues’ (2016) 
multilevel analysis of crime-incident locations nested within Cincinnati block groups revealed 
that the cumulative distance of locations from drinking/liquor establishments and bus stops was 
negatively related to the number of crime incidents experienced at the locations (supporting the 
crime-generating nature of such nodes and paths) and that the effect was especially pronounced 
in neighborhoods with enhanced crime-generating backcloth in the form of commercial density. 
These findings suggested that the clustering of several nodes and paths in the immediate environ- 
mentis related toa location’s crime, particularly if this clustering occurs in a broader neighborhood 
context that offers plentiful aggregate-level crime opportunity. 


Environmental Design Theory 


Building on the famous work of Oscar Newman (1972), situational opportunity at small-scale 
places is also linked to site layout and design features thought to foster the ability of place owners 
and their agents to control crime. Contemporary work in this tradition focuses on the extent to 
which site and design features provide access control, target hardening, and surveillance poten- 
tial. Access control refers to the regulation of movement into, out of, and within an area, thus 
affecting the capacity for offenders and targets/victims to converge. Similarly, target hardening 
is “the mechanism through which access to individual property targets can be restricted for all 
but legitimate owners and users” (Reynald 2015, p. 79). Surveillance refers to the ability for users 
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of an area to see, and to be seen; it is presumed to be related to the type, design, and layout of 
buildings, streets, and walkways (Jacobs 1961) but also to such technological devices as lighting 
and security cameras. 

Research on these design aspects often supports the conclusion that access control, target 
hardening, and surveillance affect situational opportunity for crime, although some evidence to 
the contrary exists. Numerous studies show that accessibility in the forms of routes to and from 
an area, traffic volume, and proximity to a highway are positively related to crime and, con- 
versely, that restricting access can reduce crime (Bowers et al. 2004, Donnelly & Kimble 1997, 
Johnson & Bowers 2010). The general effectiveness of target hardening strategies—such as use of 
locks, alarms, and property marking—is also compelling according to a systematic review (Eck & 
Guerette 2012). 

In terms of surveillance potential, evidence exists that environmental conditions that pro- 
vide cover or concealment to offenders offer more criminal opportunity (Coupe & Blake 2006), 
whereas spaces offering unobstructed surveillance are associated with lower crime (Reynald 2011). 
Additionally, research examining the effects of street lighting provides solid evidence that ade- 
quate street lighting can reduce crime, although studies based in the United Kingdom boast more 
success than those in the United States (Eck & Guerette 2012, Welsh & Farrington 2009a). 

Evidence regarding the effectiveness of surveillance in the form of CCTV is more ambiguous 
(Eck & Guerette 2012, Welsh & Farrington 2009b). This ambiguity is important to note given the 
growing ubiquity of relying on CCTV to reduce situational opportunity at particular locations. 
Upon breaking down the aggregate effect of CCTV in a recent systematic review, Welsh et al. 
(2015) suggest that many findings pointing to the success of CCTV appear to be confined to car 
parks in the United Kingdom and that reductions in offenses are observed only for vehicle crimes. 
Further, car parks experiencing reductions in vehicle crime used CCTVs with broad coverage, 
coupled with other interventions such as improved lighting and security personnel. Given such 
highly specific patterns of success, the most recent CCTV studies have begun to de-emphasize 
the general effectiveness, instead highlighting particular conditions under which CCTV helps 
to reduce crime. Lim & Wilcox’s (2017) quasi-experimental analysis of CCTV in Cincinnati 
specifically estimated conditional effects. They observed that crime-reduction effects of CCTV 
implementation were conditional on the type of crime and type of location (e.g., downtown, 
residential), with more success seen in residential areas. Furthermore, a series of studies by Piza and 
colleagues (e.g., 2014, 2015) on the use of CCTV in Newark highlighted that optimal effectiveness 
of CCTV occurs when installation issues are considered (e.g., line-of-sight obstructions) and 
when there is proactive monitoring of CCTV by police in conjunction with other proactive police 
activity. 


Place Management Theory 


Place management theory has unfolded over the course of the past few decades, led by the work 
of Eck and colleagues. Like the other theories discussed in this section, place management theory 
is rooted conceptually in RAT and empirically in findings of microspatial concentration of crime. 
Consistent with RAT, this theory embraces the view that crime events occur with a convergence 
among motivated offenders, attractive targets, and a lack of guardianship. Evidence of distinct hot 
spots, however, means that this convergence does not occur randomly but disproportionately in 
certain places. Eck (2003, p. 88) thus restated RAT in the following way: “[A] crime is highly likely 
when an offender and a target come together at the same place at the same time, and there is no 
one nearby to control the offender, protect the target, or regulate conduct at the place.” 
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Figure 1 


The crime triangle: three necessary elements for crime and potential agents of control (Adapted with 
permission from Eck 2003). 


In the original formulation of RAT, Cohen & Felson (1979) argued that the presence of capa- 
ble guardians could protect attractive targets from victimization. Later, Felson (1986) added that 
offenders might be dissuaded from crime by handlers. Building on Hirschi’s (1969) social bond 
theory, Felson argued that most offenders have ties or handles with family members, teachers, 
coaches, or neighbors. Social bonds are thus the basis of informal social control. Eck was adding a 
third source of control—those who managed places. While studying drug markets in San Diego, 
he wondered why drugs were sold in some places but not in others within disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods (e.g., dealers had a preference for using smaller apartment buildings). A key distinguishing 
factor appeared to be whether owners were proactive in preventing drug dealing on their property. 
This insight led Eck to develop the concept of the place manager, a term used to “describe indi- 
viduals who are responsible for monitoring and controlling behavior at specific places” (Madensen 
& Eck 2013, p. 563; see also Eck & Madensen 2018, Weisburd et al. 2016). Eck (2003) used the 
collective term controllers to describe these handlers, guardians, and managers. 

Eck (2003) then developed a visual conceptualization of a crime event called the crime triangle. 
As Figure 1 shows, the sides of the inner triangle indicate three elements needed for a crime 
event to occur: an (2) offender and (/) target/victim intersecting in a (c) specific place. Within this 
intersection, a crime can be prevented if the offender is handled, the target/victim is guarded, 
or the place is managed. In the crime triangle, controllers are on the sides of the outer triangle, 
opposite the object of their control. This conceptualization holds important implications. “Since 
only one effective controller is enough to prevent a crime event,” observe Madensen & Eck (2013, 
p- 563), “it is easy to see why place managers play a critical role in preventing crime at places.” The 
central thesis of place management theory is thus: “When places lack effective managers, crime is 
more likely to occur” (Madensen & Eck 2013, p. 555). Present and effective managers thus reduce 
criminal opportunities. 

Importantly, place management theory differentiates among three types of places. The first is 
the main location for place management: proprietary, proximate, and pooled. Madensen & Eck 
(2013, p. 558) define a proprietary place as “an address (physical or virtual), building, or other 
form of property parcel.” The key factor is that such places have “distinct owners” (Madensen & 
Eck 2013, p. 558). The place is “proprietary” because these owners have “the legal authority over 
the functioning of their places” (Madensen & Eck 2013, p. 558). Proximate places are clusters of 
proprietary places located relatively close together, such as a street block (see Weisburd et al. 2012). 
Finally, pooled places are aggregations of proprietary places across a larger ecological unit such 
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as a neighborhood. These are often the unit of analysis in traditional community studies of crime 
(see Wilcox et al. 2017). For the purposes of reducing situational crime opportunity, proprietary 
places are presumed particularly important because they are locations for crime concentrations 
and because owners have the legal right to manage them. Owners can serve as place managers 
or rely on others to discourage crime. Felson (1995) distinguishes four types of place managers: 
personal (e.g., owners); assigned (e.g., security guards, employees entrusted with ensuring order); 
diffuse (e.g., other employees who could intervene in the course of their other duties); and general 
(e.g., patrons who might persuade belligerents not to fight). 

Beyond defining types of places and managers that can situationally control crime (particularly 
at proprietary places), Madensen & Eck (2013, p. 566; see also Eck & Madensen 2018) described 
the “process of place management.” They identify four processes or tasks in which managers 
engage as part of “creating and maintaining a business,” which means that the crime prevention 
“implications are often a secondary concern” (Madensen & Eck 2013, p. 568). They use the 
acronym ORCA to name this framework: O, organize space (e.g., design, location, upkeep of the 
property); R, regulate conduct (e.g., prohibiting activities that might lead to trouble); C, control 
access (e.g., people allowed or not allowed entry to the premises); and A, acquire resources (e.g., 
make profits). Resources are important because they often allow managers to organize, regulate, 
and control access more effectively. 

One example of the ORCA model could be an apartment complex that is a locus for crime 
concentration. Either by intent or owing to a lack of resources, the owner might allow the building 
to become dilapidated and have a broken window appearance, thus inviting vandalism or trespass. 
The property might have no attendant at the main entrance and door locks may be in disrepair, 
allowing offenders easy access. If the property lacks a place manager to regulate tenant rules or 
enforce civility, offenders might congregate in an apartment, sell drugs, and intimidate residents. 
The property owner might focus attention more on profit-making than on investing resources to 
improve building security or residents’ quality of life. In this scenario, management noncompliance 
with the ORCA model fosters criminal opportunities. In fact, analyses of aggression in bars in 
‘Toronto, Canada, support the importance of many aspects of the ORCA model. For example, 
Graham and colleagues (2006) found that variation in the frequency of aggression at bars was 
particularly linked to fluctuations in rowdiness and permissiveness, the number of people hanging 
out after closing, an atmosphere of sexual competition, and poor serving practices (e.g., presence 
of patrons with two or more drinks at closing time and the general tendency of the bar to serve 
patrons to intoxication). By contrast, participation in a Safer Bars intervention—aimed at training 
managers to identify environmental risks and prevent the escalation of aggression—was shown 
to significantly reduce severe and moderate aggression in a randomized control trial involving 
40 Toronto bars (Graham et al. 2004; see also Graham & Homel 2012). 

Eck & Madensen (2018) distinguished four additional types of place managers on the basis of 
the extent to which they limit versus allow opportunity. Place managers working proactively to 
limit crime are termed suppressors. Reactors also discourage crime, but respond after trouble or the 
threat of trouble has occurred. Enablers are agnostic about crime and do little to prevent initial or 
repeat victimizations (e.g., landlords who do not fixa broken lock; bar owners who do notuse a stop- 
and-serve policy, leading to excessive drunkenness and physical altercations). Promoters use their 
location to benefit from crime (e.g., allowing a store to be used for fencing goods or dealing drugs). 

Finally, in a critique of traditional explanations of inner-city neighborhood crime, Eck & 
Madensen (2018) offer what might be called a political economy of place management. They 
argue that the clustering of high-crime places in disadvantaged areas is not due to the residents 
or their collective efficacy but to ineffective management of proprietary property. Places in poor 
communities are poorly managed in part because property values do not give owners (including 
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absentee owners) the incentive, as the ORCA model proposes, to “organize space, regulate conduct, 
and control access” (Eck & Madensen 2018). 

They also note a more insidious factor: racial segregation and racial discrimination in housing 
policy (e.g., steering to certain neighborhoods by real-estate agents). Knowing African Americans 
have fewer housing options, owners ignore place management obligations and allow crime to 
occur. Poor minorities also lack the political power to induce authorities to penalize owners 
“who abandon buildings, allow code violations to pile up, and create crime facilitating conditions” 
(Eck & Madensen 2018). As high-crime places cluster, effects spread. “Some of these places will 
pollute their surroundings with still more crime,” observe Eck & Madensen (2018), “Crime and 
disorder will, of course, tend to reinforce economic, social, and political forces.” Criminological 
implications of the political economy of place management are intriguing, if not profound: 


Researchers looking for the correlates of crime will find that crime associates with poverty and race, 
and may mistakenly conclude that crime levels are largely due to who resides in an area or the failure 
of residents collectively and informally to prevent crime and disorder. If our theory is true, then social 
disorganization is a by-product of bad place management and the conditions bad management creates. 
Social disorganization may have only a small role to play in the story of how crime is generated, and 


its association with crime may be largely spurious. (Eck & Madensen 2018) 


MULTICONTEXTUAL OPPORTUNITY: INDIVIDUAL 
VICTIMIZATION AND CRIME PLACES IN CONTEXT 


The previous sections have reviewed theory and research that address how situational opportunity 
characterizes (a) individuals as potential victims of crime and (J) small-scale geographic locations 
as potential crime places. Multicontextual criminal opportunity theory (MCOT)), also referred to 
as multilevel criminal opportunity theory, builds on these lines of inquiry by explicitly recognizing 
that individuals or places characterized by certain levels of crime opportunity are nested within 
broader environmental units—such as block groups or neighborhoods—which can also be char- 
acterized in terms of situational opportunity (Tillyer 2015; Wilcox et al. 2003, 2013; Wilcox & 
Tillyer 2018). Communities can be viewed as potential crime marketplaces or opportunity con- 
texts, some with more crime potential than others. In turn, embedded within those variable crime 
markets are potential targets (individuals and places) offering variable degrees of opportunity. 

Thus, MCOT proposes that crime opportunity is structured at multiple, embedded units of 
analysis—at individual targets, at places, along streets, and in communities—and illuminates the 
interplay between communities and the individuals and smaller-scale places composing them in 
the production of crime opportunity. In particular, MCOT suggests that criminal opportunity at 
multiple levels might not work in an independent manner. Rather, opportunity might be some- 
thing that emerges from the interaction between various levels of analysis. Opportunity presented 
by individuals or places might be reinforced or attenuated by the opportunity (or lack thereof) 
presented by the streets on or neighborhoods in which they are situated. For example, a corner at 
the intersection of two busy streets with near access to a highway offers place-level opportunity for 
drug dealing. However, the larger context in which the street corner is situated can alter the extent 
to which the corner is an opportunistic drug-dealing location. A corner located in a neighborhood 
with a significant drug-addicted population where residents tend to look the other way might offer 
stronger criminal opportunity than a similar corner in a neighborhood with few addicts and strong 
informal social control (Wilcox & Tillyer 2018). 

Although formal explication of MCOT is rather recent—first presented in Wilcox and 
colleagues’ (2003) work Criminal Circumstance—support for the idea of situational opportunity 
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existing at multiple levels of analysis has been around for decades. Research on offender 
decision-making and crime searches, reviewed in the previous section, suggests that offenders 
select opportunistic targets and locations in a multistaged fashion. Offenders operate within par- 
ticular geographic areas at various spatial scales, presumably because of familiarity and perceived 
ageregate-level opportunity, but then select opportunistic locations or targets within those larger, 
opportunistic areas (e.g., Bernasco 2010a,b; Wright & Decker 1997). Starting with Sampson & 
Wooldredge’s (1987) analysis of the British Crime Survey, several studies of victimization over the 
past three decades also provide support for the notion that offenders consider both neighborhood- 
level and place-level opportunity when selecting targets for victimization. Sampson & Wooldredge 
found single-person households and households that left their dwellings unoccupied more fre- 
quently were at increased risk for burglary, thus supporting the idea that individual-level 
lifestyles and routine activities provide opportunities for criminal victimization. However, they 
also observed that neighborhood-level contexts affected victimization risk. Burglary risk was 
negatively associated with social cohesion and positively associated with community rates of 
family disruption (i.e., single-parent households), single-person households, VCR ownership, and 
unemployment. 

Various studies analyzing data from the Seattle Victimization Survey provide evidence that 
individual-level and neighborhood-level opportunity structures interact in affecting crime and vic- 
timization events. Several studies reported that household safety precautions (i.e., locking doors, 
using alarms) reduced burglary risk more so among households in orderly, affluent neighborhoods 
than among households in disorderly neighborhoods (Miethe & McDowall 1993, Miethe & Meier 
1994, Wilcox Rountree et al. 1994). Another found that household precautions had a more pro- 
nounced deterrent effect in neighborhoods exhibiting high levels of informal social control and 
environmental design features consistent with strong guardianship potential (Wilcox et al. 2007). 
Such findings support the idea that neighborhoods that provide few overall opportunities for 
crime reinforce place-level actions taken to reduce opportunity, thus further lowering crime risk. 
Conversely, the recent study of crime at locations in Cincinnati by Deryol and colleagues (2016), 
mentioned in the section on crime pattern theory, revealed that proximity to crime-generating 
nodes and paths was more strongly related to crime in neighborhoods with greater situational 
opportunity, as measured by overall commercial density. 

Tillyer & Tillyer (2014) extended the application of MCOT to account for variation in the 
qualitative nature of crime events. In particular, they considered how situational characteristics 
at multiple levels of analysis interact to affect the severity of crime incidents. They propose that 
incident-level bystander presence might provide less opportunity for severe victim injury even if 
it does not prevent the victimization incident itself. They also suggest that the effect of bystander 
presence on victim injury might be substantially weakened in community contexts in which people, 
broadly speaking, are reluctant to intervene. Notably, Tillyer & Tillyer’s (2014) analysis of national 
incident-level data on robbery showed that bystander presence was less effective in reducing victim 
injury in communities characterized by concentrated disadvantage, which they use as a proxy for 
weak community-level control. 


OPPORTUNITY AND INDIVIDUAL OFFENDING 


Although situational opportunity typically has been used to understand crime events rather than 
criminal offending, two particularly important theoretical perspectives represent exceptions to 
that tendency—unstructured socializing theory and situational action theory. As with the theories 
discussed up to this point, these theories both build on ideas about criminal opportunity originally 
expressed in RAT. 
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Unstructured Socializing Theory 


In Causes of Delinquency, Hirschi (1969, p. 21) noted, “Many persons undoubtedly owe a life 
of virtue to a lack of opportunity to do otherwise.” He implied that delinquency is more likely if 
youths have unfettered time on their hands, citing the slogan “idle hands are the devil’s workshop” 
(Hirschi 1969, p. 22). By contrast, those “engrossed” in “activities” would “be simply too busy 
doing conventional things to find time to engage in deviant behavior” (Hirschi 1969, p. 22). He 
called this bond to the social order “involvement” (pp. 21-22). 

Ever the positivist, Hirschi qualified this initial theoretical statement when testing his ideas 
with data from the Richmond Youth Project. Hirschi’s (1969) analysis revealed that a number 
of conventional activities that devour youths’ leisure hours were unrelated to delinquency (e.g., 
watching television, reading comics, sports). These results suggested that the nature of conven- 
tional activity matters. Hours spent on homework, for example, reduced wayward behavior. By 
contrast, time spent talking with friends and time spent riding around in an automobile were 
conducive to delinquency. This finding was a precursor to a line of inquiry proposing that the 
crime opportunity is increased by unstructured time spent socializing with peers. 

Osgood et al. (1996) provided the first systematic statement of unstructured socializing theory 
(see also Osgood et al. 2010, Haynie & Osgood 2005). Building on RAT, they argued that much 
delinquency emerges from youths engaging in everyday routines. Just as a group of teenagers might 
spontaneously decide to play a pick-up game of basketball, so too might they decide vandalizing a 
car would be fun. Delinquency was seen to be produced by situational conditions rather than strong 
individual criminal propensities imported into situations. Unlike RAT, the motivated offender was 
seen as emerging from situations in which crime seemed rewarding and possible. One factor that 
could derail misconduct was the presence of an authority figure or handler (Eck 2003, Felson 
1986), whether that is a parent, teacher, coach, neighbor, or police officer. 

Osgood et al.’s (1996) key insight was that the motivation to offend occurred when youths 
socialized with peers during unstructured time without authority figures present. Structured or 
organized activities (e.g., work, school, family activities) consume time and typically are super- 
vised by adults who have the authority or obligation to exercise social control. By contrast, in 
unstructured activities (e.g., attending parties, hanging out, driving around), youths possess wide 
discretion in behavioral choices. Peers potentially shape these decisions. As Haynie & Osgood 
(2005, p. 1,112) note, peers are “a source of opportunity for delinquency” because they make 
“deviant acts easier and more rewarding.” For example, peers can provide illicit drugs, join in 
a fist-fight, or be a lookout. They also serve as an approving audience that applauds and thus 
reinforces daring criminal exploits (Osgood et al. 1996). 

Osgood et al.’s (1996) analysis of five waves of Monitoring the Future data revealed sup- 
port for the unstructured socializing perspective. They found that within-individual changes in 
unstructured socializing (riding around for fun, visiting friends, going to parties, evenings out) 
were strongly related to deviance (both crime and substance use), whereas more structured activ- 
ities were largely unrelated (or negatively related) to deviance. Further, unstructured socializing 
accounted for a substantial share of the associations between deviance and age, race, and socio- 
economic status. A subsequent study by Haynie & Osgood (2005) found an effect of unstructured 
socializing on delinquent behavior, even controlling for the delinquency of one’s peers. Thus, 
the effect of unstructured socializing could not simply be chalked up to processes of differential 
association or social learning. Situational opportunity appeared to be key. 

More recent research continues to support the thesis that unstructured peer socializing is 
a risk factor for offending above and beyond the effect of peer delinquency, although some 
studies are attempting to unpack the unstructured socializing—delinquent peers—delinquency 
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relationship more fully, with a consistent picture yet to emerge. Svensson & Oberwittler (2010) 
found unstructured activities and delinquent peer associations interacted such that unstructured 
activities enhanced the influence of delinquent peers. Hughes & Short (2014) found that part of 
the effect of gang association on delinquency worked through unstructured activities. However, 
Hoeben & Weerman (2016) found that unstructured socializing increases exposure to delinquent 
peers, which in turn heightens the perceived temptation of crime and tolerance for substance use. 
In their study, unstructured socializing was related to theft and vandalism but not to violence. 

In other work, unstructured socializing is examined in conjunction with neighborhood context. 
Maimon & Browning (2010) analyzed data from the Project on Human Development in Chicago 
Neighborhoods and found, similar to others, that unstructured socializing was positively related 
to violent offending. That said, multilevel models indicated that neighborhood levels of collective 
efficacy helped shape unstructured socializing and attenuate its effect on violence. 

In another new line of inquiry, researchers are examining the effects of unstructured social- 
izing on delinquency within very short time intervals—an approach more consistent with the 
presumed situational provocation provided by unstructured activity. Using five waves of data col- 
lected biweekly from a complete social network of adolescents at one high school, Weerman 
et al. (2017) found that short-term changes in unstructured activities were evident and that those 
changes affected differences in offending. 

Although unstructured socialization theory was created as a theory of delinquency, it has im- 
plications for adult crime, especially in the potential explanation of desistance. For example, Laub 
& Sampson (2003, p. 42) explicitly link their discussion of marriage effects to Osgood et al. (1996), 
noting that getting wed can result in “significant changes in everyday routines.” In particular, 
marriage can lead ex-offenders to spend their leisure time inside rather than outside the family 
and to reduce ties to criminal friends. Similarly, full-time work can “change routine activities” and 
limit “many criminal opportunities” (Laub & Sampson 2003, p. 47). Employment is a key source 
of structured time, leaving less access to unstructured socialization. This reorganization of routine 
activities underlies the process that Laub & Sampson (2003, p. 278) call “desistance by default.” 
By spending time at home and at work, “many men made a commitment to go straight without 
even realizing it” (Laub & Sampson 2003, pp. 278-279). Notably, Hirschi (1969, p. 22) made a 
similar observation: 


The person involved in conventional activities is tied to appointments, deadlines, working hours, plans, 
and the like, so the opportunity to commit deviant acts rarely arises. To the extent that he is engrossed 


in conventional activities, he cannot even think about deviant acts, let alone act out his inclination. 


Situational Action Theory 


Although unstructured socializing often plays an important role in offending, some research has 
underscored limits to the approach. Wikstrém et al. (2012, p. 363) reported a criminogenic effect 
for time spent in unstructured socializing “in cities and local centres and outdoor public spaces in 
residential areas with poor collective efficacy.” The relationship, however, did not hold for “young 
people with a low crime propensity... . Criminogenic settings are not criminogenic for all young 
people” (Wikstrém et al. 2012, p. 363). Such findings suggest that situational opportunity is not 
enough to provoke offending; propensity also matters. 

The propensity-opportunity combination to which Wikstrém et al. (2012) speak is the crux of 
situational action theory (SAT). SAT views crime as chosen, moral action in a situational context— 
action prompted by what is viewed as right versus wrong in a particular situation. Starting around 
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2000, the theory evolved based on Wikstrém and colleagues’ claim that crime is particularly likely 
to be chosen as a viable course of action when someone with a high level of crime propensity 
encounters a criminally encouraging moral context (Wikstrém 2004, 2006, 2010; Wikstrém & 
Treiber 2007, 2009). 

SAT first proposes that individual propensity is primarily linked to individual morality (i.e., how 
strongly one feels they should adhere to moral beliefs), although self-control is secondarily impor- 
tant. But although propensity—as a function of morality and self-control—is considered necessary 
for choosing crime as moral action, it alone is not sufficient. Instead, “propensities always need 
some environmental inducement to get activated” (Wikstrém 2010, p. 1,004). In particular, SAT 
highlights environmental provocation stemming from the moral context of a setting. Some settings 
convey strictly conventional rules of behavior and strong control via effective supervision and inter- 
vention, whereas other settings convey acceptance of a wider range of behaviors and/or lack strong 
control mechanisms. The latter, more lax settings are said to exemplify moral contexts that provide 
situational inducements or provocations for criminal action (i.e., criminogenic contexts). How- 
ever, like propensity, a criminogenic context is, itself, not sufficient for choosing crime. Rather, 
SAT asserts that crime is one chosen moral action among a set of perceived behavioral options 
based on the interaction between individual propensity and exposure to criminogenic contexts. 

Congruence between individual morality and the moral rules of environmental settings is 
particularly important. If individual morality and the moral rules of a setting are both lax, crime 
is a likely choice. Conversely, if individual morality and the moral rules of the situation are both 
strictly conventional, crime is an unlikely action. The role of control—in the form of either self- 
control or external social control—comes into play when incongruity exists between individual 
morality and the moral rules of a setting (i.e., moral noncorrespondence). For example, a teen 
with moral objections to drinking might encounter a party where most of her peers are drinking. 
Her self-control might be particularly important in determining whether she will drink, given the 
conflict between her crime-discouraging individual moral beliefs and the crime-inducing rules of 
the setting (Wikstr6m 2010). External controls are particularly important when an individual with 
low morality encounters a setting that does not condone criminal action. Thus, the likelihood that 
someone will be detected stealing merchandise by a department store’s security tape could deter 
an adolescent with few personal moral objections to shoplifting (Wikstrém 2010). 

A full test of the theory with its theorized nuanced interactions remains elusive. That 
said, while developing SAT, Wikstrém has engaged with colleagues in partial testing of the 
theory through analyses of multiple waves of the Peterborough Adolescent and Young Adult 
Development Study (PADS) (e.g., Wikstrém 2010, Wikstrém et al. 2012, Wikstroém & Treiber 
2016). These analyses generally indicate that measures of criminal propensity and exposure 
to criminogenic settings are associated with involvement in crime. Weerman and colleagues 
(2016) also tested SAT through an analysis of offending among adolescent participants in The 
Hague-based Study of Peers, Activities, and Neighborhoods (SPAN). Their test of SAT centered 
around four key variables—two measures of propensity (morality and low self-control) and two 
measures of exposure to criminogenic contexts (unsupervised activities and rule-breaking peers). 
Low self-control and unsupervised activities were positively related to delinquency, whether 
delinquency was measured contemporaneously or in a lagged fashion. However, the measures of 
morality and rule-breaking peers had positive contemporaneous effects on offending, but these 
measures were unrelated to delinquency when the effects were specified as lagged. The authors 
speculate that the inconsistent findings regarding morality and rule-breaking could be because (a) 
SAT mis-specifies the causal ordering between morality and delinquency and rule-breaking peers 
and delinquency and because (4) morality and association with rule-breaking peers are strongly 
dynamic, such that measurement of these variables at one wave of data collection would have little 
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effect on delinquency measured at the subsequent wave of SPAN, two years later. If the latter 
speculation is valid, the effects posited by SAT are seemingly best specified as contemporaneous, 
absent longitudinal data with very short time intervals between waves (see Weerman et al. 2017). 


CONCLUSION 


This article reviewed four major strands of theory fitting under the umbrella of situational op- 
portunity theories of crime. By showing the significance of opportunity (target attractiveness and 
guardianship) as opposed to motivation in the explanation of crime, Cohen & Felson’s (1979) 
RAT laid the foundation for the development of opportunity theories, including these four theo- 
retical strands. Yet each strand built on RAT in a distinct fashion. First, RAT was integrated with 
lifestyle-exposure theory (resulting in L-RAT) and applied to the study of individual risk of victim- 
ization. This strand of theory emphasizes that situational opportunity for victimization stems from 
individual lifestyles and routine activities, with low self-control potentially driving those lifestyles 
and activities. Second, RAT was reconceptualized to understand hot spots of crime at small-scale 
places. In this second major theoretical development, RAT was articulated as a microspatial theory 
of crime concentration. In this version of the theory, hot spots of crime are presumed to result 
from variation in situational opportunity caused by the nonrandom convergence of motivated 
offenders and suitable targets at inadequately controlled places. This convergence is affected by 
offender search patterns, site designs, and place management. Third, a multicontextual perspective 
on situational opportunity was developed. This strand of theory posits that situational opportunity 
emerges from the lifestyles and routine activities of individuals or the target suitability and control 
(guardianship or management) associated with small-scale places in conjunction with character- 
istics of the broader neighborhood context in which those individuals or places are embedded. 
Fourth, a final strand of theory emerged that posited that criminal opportunity could provide situ- 
ational provocations for offending. The two distinct perspectives illustrating this strand of theory 
are unstructured socializing theory and situational action theory. They are united in their assump- 
tion that opportunistic contexts—created by unsupervised activity among youths or inadequately 
controlled settings—can induce offending. 

Although opportunity theories have made major advances, limitations are evident. Some of the 
bounds of our current knowledge regarding the role of situational opportunity were discussed in 
the various sections above, mostly centered around unresolved specification issues within distinct 
lines of inquiry, such as the extent to which situational opportunity mediates the effects of low 
self-control on victimization; the correct causal ordering among delinquent peers, unstructured 
socializing, and delinquency; and the correct temporal scaling among morality, delinquent peers, 
and delinquency. However, we see three more general considerations that are likely to influence 
further development of opportunity theories overall, regardless of the distinct line of inquiry. 

First, differing ideas exist about how knowledge grows most effectively. One possible strategy 
is for opportunity theories to remain distinct perspectives that seek to evolve separately, seeing 
other approaches as either irrelevant to their concerns or as rivals to be surpassed (see Hirschi 
1989). An alternative strategy is theoretical integration. As noted, multilevel opportunity theory 
offers a promising avenue for combining the strengths and differential foci of opportunity 
perspectives (Wilcox et al. 2003). Exploring how opportunity theories might be enriched by 
traditional criminological perspectives also merits pursuit, as it is unlikely that these theories can 
continue to simply set offender motivation, or variation in offending behavior, aside. Unstructured 
socializing theory provides one example of a hybrid approach, with its emphasis on situational 
opportunity for understanding offending behavior. Situational action theory offers another hybrid 
perspective, delineating an interaction between propensity and situational opportunity as key 
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for understanding offending. Further, developmental/life-course theory calls attention to how 
opportunities to offend are age graded. It might also bring attention to how high-risk youngsters 
develop the capacity to identify criminogenic opportunities and how doing so affects the onset 
and persistence of their criminal careers. 

Second, far more conceptual work needs to be done in identifying what is meant by the term 
opportunity, apart from the mere fact that committing a criminal act is physically possible. ‘Too 
often, existing theory and research do not extend beyond this limited view of opportunity or 
beyond Cohen & Felson’s (1979) conceptual division of opportunity into the components of 
target attractiveness and capable guardianship. Part of this challenge is applying the concept of 
opportunity to specific offenses, such as white-collar crime, where unique factors are relevant, 
such as trust inherent in financial relationships or the secrecy afforded by a complex organization 
(Benson & Simpson 2015). More broadly, Steffensmeier & Ulmer (2015, p. 383) have focused 
on opportunity from an offender’s perspective and have developed a nuanced conceptual scheme 
that differentiates the components of “access to learning environments” from the components of 
“access to performance environments.” More systematic work of this genre is needed. 

Third, for opportunity theories to advance, improvements in measurement will have to occur. 
At present, there is little concern in empirical research that omitting opportunity from a multi- 
variate analysis could lead to mis-specified statistical models. Most major longitudinal data sets 
do not include carefully designed measures of opportunity. Items used to assess opportunity often 
are limited and were not originally intended for such purposes. Even items employed to opera- 
tionalize routines that create opportunities for victimization are general in nature (e.g., time spent 
shopping or nights spent outside the home) and do not directly capture situational risks (e.g., high 
likelihood of contact with motivated offenders) (Pratt & Turanovic 2016). 

At issue is whether situational opportunity theories will remain more a part of crime science 
or environmental criminology or continue their movement to a more central position in the 
criminological enterprise. Addressing these challenges is one way of increasing the theoretical and 
empirical vitality of the opportunity perspective. 
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